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CuapterR LVIII.—A Searcu anp ITs REsuULTs. 
1 fees DANSON locked himself in the library, | sent it away with its contents nearly untouched, 
where he passed the evening, with no other | then turned the key again between himself and 
‘mpany than his own bitter thoughts. At the the outward world, and relapsed into his gloomy 
usual hour he had the supper-tray brought in, but | reverie—a keen, anxious study of his position from 
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every point of view, brooding over what he con- 
sidered his defeat, 

Mark sat thus until all waking sounds were 
hushed, and the house buried in silence, The 
stable clock was striking twelve when he rose, gave 
himself a shake, as though he wished to have prac- 
tical evidence that he was still awake, with all his 
senses on the alert. He counted the strokes of the 
clock with mechanical precision, and looked curiously 
round the spacious room, which had no other light 
than that of the reading-lamp, which threw a circle 
of illumination about the table and the place where 
he stood, leaving the rest of the room in partial 
shadow. 

Within the last few minutes an idea had flashed 
upon his mind—a bold idea, which he was at first 
almost afraid to encourage, but which was now 
rapidly assuming definite form. He had conceived 
the design of obtaining for himself a sight of his 
uncle’s will as it now stood, if it were possible to 
accomplish the thing by any means that ensured 
safety and success, for he had a firmly-rooted con- 
viction that certain alterations had been made 
materially affecting his own interests. 

Only a few minutes did Mark pause to deliberate 
and take counsel with himself. He listened cau- 
tiously at the door to be sure that all was still in 
the house, then stole to the window which opened 
on the terrace, and commanded a fine view of the 
grounds. He thrust aside the heavy curtains, and 
with an odd mixture of irresolution, in the midst 
of his reckless desperation, stood some moments 
cooling his hot forehead against the window-glass 
and looking out. He designed that interval as breath- 
ing time—a sort of preparation for what he was about 
to do. 

At last he turned, dropped his hold of the curtain, 
and went slowly back to the table, with a curious set 
look about his lips; he had made up his mind how to 
act. Opening from the library was a secret closet, 
fitted with shelves and an iron safe, possibly intended 
as a repository for plate, family deeds, and valuable 
papers. This closet was so ingeniously contrived 
that its existence could not be suspected by the un- 
initiated; the door, forming a portion of the library 
shelves, fastened with a spring, and when closed, 
defying detection from any but those acquainted 
with the secret. It was there that Daniel Crawton 
was accustomed to keep his will, a draft of which 
had been placed in the hands of his lawyer. 

Towards this ingenious hiding-place Mark Dan- 
son now turned his attention; creeping across 
the floor with stealthy steps, now and then stop- 
ping to listen, and moving on again when his ears 
assured him that he had no interruption to fear. 
His fingers, familiar with the trick, were not long in 
finding the concealed spring ; the door swung noise- 
lessly back, disclosing, in place of the goodly show 
of learning in those impressive tomes and folios, 





an open space large enough for a man to stang 
upright. 

He had retraced his steps for the lamp, and wag 
returning with it in his hand, when a new soureg of 
perplexity occurred to him. He had not the key of 
the safe wherein the will was deposited. He yp». 
flected that, as the place must have been visited that 
day, Dr. Grimes might probably have the key in his 
custody, as he enjoyed a large share of Daniel Cray. 
ton’s confidence, and was one of the witnesses to his 
will. But this gave him even less hope of securing 
its possession. There was no chance in that hous, 
surrounded as it was by such a fence of safeguards 
and precautions—no chance, he repeated, bitterly, 
of being able even to manage the piracy of a bunch 
of keys without discovery. What was to be done? 
Had he advanced thus far, to fail on the brink of 
success, when everything else favoured his purpose? 
After all, it was not one which he need be ashamed 
toown. He had no sinister designs upon that will; 
vexatious and unjust as it might prove to be against 
him—no intention of tampering with it in any way, 
only a wish to read for himself, and learn to what 
extent the old merchant had carried his resentment, 

But all this reasoning did not advance him 
step nearer to the gaining of his purpose. He 
hastily decided that to think of procuring the key 
from Dr. Grimes was quite out of the question. He 
had only one hope. It had been his practice to cany 
about with him certain duplicates of his uncl’s 
private keys, which he had managed to get made for 
his own use. There was just a chance that one of 
these might do service in this instance, and procure 
for him access to the safe. He resolved to try. 
There was no other alternative now, except to give 
up his desire, which he could not be content to do. 
After a moment’s hurried search through his pockets, 
he found what he required; but his hands, trembling 
with eagerness, bungled in their task ; even in the 
act of sorting the keys for one likely to fit the lock, 
which he was so anxious to open, he let them drop 
from his hold, falling on the floor with a sharp clang 
that sounded strangely in the midnight stillness, and 
to his startled apprehension seemed to be given back 
in a dozen betraying echoes. He picked up the keys, 
his hands~shaking more than ever, and the dew of 
fear rising on his forehead, as he cast guilty glances 
over his shoulder towards the library, as though he 
feared to meet the stern gaze of Daniel Crawton 
suddenly confronting him, and to hear again that 
voice, ever so relentless against wrong-doing, de- 
nouncing his new treason. 

“I am making an idiot of myself to-night,” he 
whispered, his parched lips clinging together in his 
excitement as his hands groped nervously about the 
lock. At that moment, there was a knocking at the 
library door. This unlooked-for interruption came 
upon him like a shock, for his nerves were partially 
unstrung by the agitation of the last few days 
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There was something almost superstitious in his 
confusion and dismay. He gave a violent start back, 
again dropping his keys. He was too much agitated 
and bewildered to remember anything about the 
safety of the dangerous spirit lamp, which he had 
euried in from the library and placed on a shelf 
near, the better to assist him in his search among 
the papers. He had lighted a wax taper, which, un- 
fortunately for himself he had then in his hand. His 
account of the accident was always confused, he 
euld never explain exactly how it occurred, except 
that his arm must, in some way, have come in con- 
tact with the lamp. He heard a sudden noise like the 
map of a pistol, then the shivering of glass as the 
proken lamp fell against him, sending over his dress 
astream of the inflammable fluid, which, coming in 
contact with the lighted taper, became a fold of 
fame, wrapping him in a fiery embrace; then, he 
was conscious of a quick smarting flash and pain in 
hiseyes. After that, it was all darkness and agony, 
through which he distinctly heard still the knocking 
at the door, kept up in a succession of sharp, irregular 
mps. He had locked the door, thus by his own act 
cutting himself off from deliverance. 

Now, a new horror seized him. He fancied, from the 
suffocating oppression of the air, that the door of the 
coset had swung back to its place. If this was the 
trath, and the spring had closed, it would be im- 
possible to open it from the inside, and there would 
be no hope of rescue; unknown to any one in the 
house, he would die his terrible death before help 
could reach him. He had, at one time, said to him- 
self that the place could be made a living tomb: was 
it to be his own ? 


CHAPTER LIX. 
MARK’S DELIVERER. 

Huen CrAwTon readily yielded to his uncle’sentreaty 
that he would remain at Broombank for the present, 
for his own wishes strongly seconded this arrange- 
ment as regarded himself. He wrote a hasty note, 
conveying to his mother an intimation of his intended 
stay, and a report of the old man’s condition. After 
this, he resumed his seat at the bedside, quickly 
establishing himself in Dr. Grimes’s good opinion, 
and allaying his fears for the welfare of his patient ; 
byhis unobtrusive, quiet manner, and the intelligent 
way in which he seemed to adapt himself to the 
requirements of the occasion. 

It was past midnight when Daniel Crawton awoke 
from one of his frequent fitful slumbers, to find his 
nephew still patiently sitting beside him, reading 
the Bible. He studied the young man a few moments 
before he gave any sign that he was awake, taking 
in a gratified impression of the noble head, and the 
grave, bending face, with its finely-cut features and 
Clearly-defined profile. He was already growing 
accustomed to that presence in his room, and the 
Rew feeling of content which it brought him. 





“Hugh,” he said, at last. The sound of his voice 
instantly secured an attentive and ready listener. 
“TI want you to do me a little service. I have just 
remembered that I left a pocket-book on my reading- 
desk in the library, the last morning that I weat to 
the city ; as it contains papers of value, I should not 
like to have it lost: will you get it for me in the 
morning ?” 

“I will go down for it at once,” said Hugh, 
promptly; and he went, trusting to chance to find 
his way in the strange house. 

This was the errand which brought Hugh Crawton 
to the door of the library at the untimely hour when 
his knocking startled the wretched spy on the point 
of putting into execution his dishonourable design of 
tampering with the privacy of the safe—the ap- 
parently trifling incident on which hung the salva- 
tion or sacrifice of a life, even then struggling with a 
terrible danger from which there seemed no hope of 
rescue. 

Hugh felt surprised to find the door locked, also 
that his repeated knocking met with no attention. 
He knew that the room was occupied by his cousin, 
for early in the evening Dr. Grimes had mentioned 
in his hearing that Mark had locked himself in the 
library, and he had sacrificed his own reading rather 
than disturb him. Believing that the young man 
had fallen asleep, and really anxious as he was to 
regain the pocket-book for his uncle, Hugh crushed 
down the involuntary feeling which made him shrink 
from the prospect of a meeting with Mark, and re- 
doubled his exertions, raining down on the door a 
shower of smart raps, which he considered clamorous 
enough to break in upon the dreams of any natural 
sleeper. Still no answer. He waited a few seconds, 
then repeated the experiment, with the same result. 
At last his patience was exhausted, and he was reluc- 
tantly forcing himself to admit the necessity of 
giving up his task for the night, when suddenly his 
attention was arrested by sounds so startling, that 
for the moment his perceptions were confused, and 
his feet seemed rooted to the spot where he stood. 
It was a strange, inexplicable noise, followed by what 
seemed like choking cries. Stooping hurriedly to put 
his ear to the keyhole, he saw beneath the chink of 
the door a vivid stream of light. That was a revela- 
tion which instantly flashed some idea of the truth to 
Hugh. Fire! Mark had fallen asleep as he first 
surmised, and by some accident had set fire to books 
or papers. But what were those cries that sent such 
a thrill of terror to his heart? If his cousin was 
awake, why did he not make a struggle to unlock the 
door and call for help? In vain Hugh shook the 
handle of the door in his excitement, and called upon 
him: there was no reply. What was to be done? 
Again that cry, which now rose louder and seemed 
like a shriek wrung from the struggles of mortal 
agony. Not a moment was to be lost; until 
Mark’s safety was secured there was no time to 
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alarm the house. What was the value of property, 
in comparison with the preservation of life? Every 
second was precious—precious indeed !—if he could 
have seen the unhappy being at that moment, fight- 
ing for breath with the energy of desperation, and a 
strength that seemed born of madness, apparently 
cut off from all hope of rescue with the horror of a 
terrible death strong upon him. Hugh’s presence of 
mind supplied the answer to his own excited question. 
He must force an entrance into the room. He did 
not waste time in deliberation ; quick as the thought 
itself came a suggestion of the means. It was the 
work of an instant to rush to the hall door, tear 
aside the heavy bolts and bars, and once outside, 
make a dash up the terrace steps, guided to the 
French window of the library by the vivid light that 
showed even through the closed curtains. Finding 
that the fastening would not yield to his fierce 
wrench, he unhesitatingly thrust his foot through 
the great plate of glass, broke away the fragments, 
with stoical indifference to wounds upon his hands, 
and made one leap into the room. 

To the latest hour of his life Hugh Crawton would 
never forget the pitiable spectacle then presented to 
his startled eyes, nor the horror which fixed it 
indelibly upon his memory. Mark’s fear about the 
closing of the closet door was, happily, without 
foundation, but in his blind struggles the unfor- 
tunate man did not know it. He lay writhing on 
the floor singed, blackened fragments of his dress 
clinging about him, with hands working convulsively 
and eyes wildly fixed, their strained pupils dilated 
with the intensity of physical suffering. Contact 
with the carpeted floor had extinguished the flames, 
but a portion of the book-shelves behind him had 
eaught fire. That was the light which Hugh had 
seen. Fortunately, it had not as yet spread too far for 
him to succeed in smothering it out by the energetic 
application of the heavy hearth-rug. 

When there was’ nothing further to fear from the 
smoking, charred mass, he pulled vigorously at the 
bell to rouse the servants and summon Dr. Grimes, 
whose medical services would be in immediate requi- 
sition, for he feared his cousin’s injuries were very 
serious. Then he knelt down by the prostrate man, 
whose low, gasping moans wrung his heart with 

pity. 

; “ Water—water,” was the almost inarticulate mur- 
mur; “I—I am stifling; give me drink before I 
ehoke.” 

Hugh looked round, and was glad to see a water- 
bottle and glass on the table. He seized them, and 
gently raising Mark’s head, held the precious draught 
to his lips, and pouring some drops into the hollow 
of his hand, laid them upon his forehead. 

“ Thanks—thanks; you have saved me. I was 
afraid that I was shut in there with the fire, and it 
would be my tomb; but the other door was locked; 
I did it myself. Who are you? and how did you get 








here?” The broken words came with difficulty, 
interrupted by gasps of pain. 

The cousin answered, “I am Hugh Crawton, and 
I came in by a way which I made myself through the 
window.” 

A spasm convulsed the face of Mark for an instant, 
“Hugh Crawton,”’ he muttered, faintly; « Hugh, 
my deliverer. I cannot see, but I know the yoieo, 
You, of all others, to come to me, knowing how! 
have wronged you, and that I am your enemy!” 

Hugh replied, gently, “This is an occasion to 
banish all such reminiscences, and sink every other 
feeling but that of pity. I see in you now onlya 
fellow-creature, suffering and in need,” 

“Do you mean that, Hugh Crawton? Ah! I knew 
you were always a good fellow; and as I often said, 
I should have liked you if you had been anybody 
else. Water—give me more drink!” 

Hugh did as he was desired, at the same time 
trying to raise Mark; but the movement, gentle as 
it was, elicited a scream of pain. 

“Don’t—don’t touch me, Hugh! I cannot bear 
it; let me lie here; but tell me, what damage has 
the fire done ?” 

“Nothing that cannot soon be replaced,” said 
Hugh; “only a small portion of the shelves; it has 
not spread far.” 

“Ts it over the door of the closet ?” 

Fon? 

Mark moaned. ‘Then it will get to his ears, 
and be put down to the long list which he has now 
against me; for he will know that I was trying to 
get at the will.” 

He might have betrayed more of his secrets to the 
ears of the wondering, agitated listener, but at that 
moment hurrying steps were heard in the passage, 
and Hugh had to hasten to unlock the door, giving 
admittance to Dr. Grimes, with a face full of alarm 
and anxiety, followed by Mrs. Crane, the butler, and 
one or two others of the hastily-roused servants, who 
came tremblingly in the train, their fears magnifying 
all the casualties that could possibly occur to 4 
gentleman’s house in the middle of the night. Dr. 
Grimes examined Mark’s injuries, shook his head to 
Hugh, and emphatically pronounced it a serious case. 
Under his direction (with as much care and speed as 
it was possible to use under the circumstances) the 
unfortunate young man was moved to his own room. 
And thus, before the day dawned, there was another 
invalid, and one more chamber of suffering, in that 
stately house. 





CHAPTER LX. 
HIS NURSE. 
“THEN you have made up your mind, Nelly?” 
“ Yes, dear father.’ 
“To leave me, and go to him ?” . 
“It is my duty to watch beside my husband in 


this time of his need—the duty that every wife 
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takes upon herself with her marriage-vows: and you | of the wrongs which he had done against her and 


now he has sent for me. We have heard how 
gerious his case is, in the opinion of the doctors. 
Father, you would not have me disregard what may 
be the summons of a dying man; no, I feel that I 
must go.” 

“To stay how long, my dear?” 

“ As long as he needs me—to his last hour, if it 
be God’s will to take him,” she answered, with a 
solemn shade on her sweet face. 

“But think how unworthy he is, Nelly ; how badly 
he has acted to every one connected with him.” 

“But that does not absolve me from my vows, 
father, nor release me from my duty as a wife: it 
js still plain before me. For the rest, he has to 
answer not to man, but to his Maker. Oh, father, 
if we have such stern judgment for each otker’s 
trespasses, how may we expect to be dealt with in our 
tun, when it comes to the great day of reckoning 
for all ?” 

Giles Royton did not reply to this. It was what he 
called Eleanor’s “high talk ;” but he bowed his head 
in meek acquiescence to her opinions, as he usually 
did, saying, “‘ Yes, my dear, it must be for the best, 
as you seem to see it so clearly. When do you go, 
Nelly ?” 


“To-day. I have made all necessary arrange- | 


ments for my absence. Ann will manage for you 
very well while I am away. The next train leaves 
at four o’clock. I must try to be in time.” 

* #* * * * 

It was true: Mark Danson had sustained injuries 
which justified the gravest fears of the doctors, and 
the case was, as they had pronounced, very serious. 
His first request, given privately to Hugh Crawton, 
was that his wife Eleanor might be sent for at once. 

Strange that he whom Mark had most wronged 
in the world, should be the one to whom he turned 
for advice and sympathy—the one to whom he gave 
his confidence, and depended upon before all the 
rest.” 

Daniel Crawton never knew the true history of the 
accident which was to have such a fatal ending. 
Hugh had guessed it from the chance words which 
Mark dropped, about the will; but, with character- 
istic generosity, he always spared him to his uncle 
on that point. 

Mark lay on his bed of pain moaning at intervals, 





| 
| 
| 


others. 

Then with a noiseless movement, her soft stuff 
dress making no rustle as she stirred, Eleanor passed 
round to his bedside and with her great, wistful eyes 
looking tearfully at him, touched his hand with a low- 
spoken, “I am here, Mark.” 

That was all she said. No tone of reproach for 
the past unkindness and neglect, which she re- 
membered not against him now. No casting-up to 
him of the shadow which he had thrown across her 
life, and the wounds of outraged love and broken 
trust which her heart would carry to the end. But 
it needed no accusing words from her to point the 
arrows which his own conscience was making for his 
torture as he lay. Enough that she was there—the 
wife whom he had slighted, ready to be his nurse and 
comforter in this his time of humiliation and sorest 
need—faithful and true to the end, the tender, loyal 
heart which he had so blindly thrust from him. 

“Eleanor, my wife, I was afraid you would not 
come near me ; I deserve that you should not.” 

“It was my duty to be here, if you wished it, 
Mark.” 

“ Ah, yes; I might have known that would bring 
you, even if the old love were dead, as it must be 
now, after all that I have done to crush it. I deserve 
that it should be only duty that brings you to me 
now ; I deserve to mourn for the loss of that which I 
would not have. Oh, Nelly! if I could but undo the 
past! You said once, if I had only a true man’s 
heart, and no hope but my own labour, how you could 
have worked and endured for my sake. [I realise all, 
now that it is too late. You said also that my 
uncle’s wealth had been my bane: that was true 
Nelly.” 

It was so long since he had used the familiar 
abbreviation of her name, which belonged to the early 
days of their love, when pet words were not so 
strange upon his lips. Eleanor’s heart swelled, and 
some quiet tears fell on Mark’s hand, which still 
rested upon hers. He seemed much troubled. 

“Tears, Nelly; those should not be for me, who 
has made you shed so many. Poor girl! your 
father said right: it was the darkest day of your life 
when you met me.” The low groan at that moment 
forced from him was not entirely caused by his 
physical sufferings, acute as they were; he was 


with his bandaged eyes turned towards the door, | enduring another kind of pain. He continued: 
apparently listening to every passing sound. At | “But, now—will you forget and forgive, Nelly?” 


last he heard whispering voices, and a footstep 
which he had not recognised before. Then he knew 
that Eleanor had come at his wish. 

It was a strange, sad meeting. Eleanor pressed 
her hands upon her beating heart, and bent her head 
for a moment as if silently invoking a blessing on 
the purpose for which she had come, and for the 
poor maimed one, whose condition was sufficient to 
disarm in her woman’s heart all resentful memory 





Her voice faltered as she answered the last 
gasping appeal. “I cannot promise to forget, Mark, 
for it is beyond my power. I would, if I could, have 
back my first unshaken faith in you, and all the con- 
fidence of the old days; but I cannot, any more than 
I can put life and bloom into a dead flower: yet I 
forgive you from my heart.” 

You do?” 

“ Yes, freely and fully.” 
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<“-You are here to stay with me?” was his next | 
anxious query. : | 
“Yes, to stay and be your nurse; it was for that | 
I came.” | 


iS 
Thus, with the solemn shadow of the grave falling 
between them, husband and wife were re-united at 
last. 
(To be continued.) 








WORDS IN SEASON. 


THE WATCH 


BY THE REV. 


III.—WATCH ANXIOUSLY. 


=> HE whole subject indicates a species 
of anxiety—not the anxiety which 
» frets the mind, but that which 
shows a deep sense of the interests | 
at stake. In this sense watch | 
anxiously. Can anything equal the importance 
of these interests? You believe that God’s pro- 
vidence is over all his works; that our times are 
in his hands; that he fixes the bounds of our 
habitations; that he preserves our souls in life; 
that prosperity is his gift; that adversity is by 
his permission; that sickness and health are 
under his control; that what men call accident 
or chance, is so only in their sight, and not in 
the sight of God. You believe all this with 
regard to the body. You think sometimes you 
can trace God’s hand—or else why render him 
thanks and praise? You feel continually your 
need of his guidance—or else why make your 
prayers and supplications to him? This is clear 
enough. Men do generally recognise the hand 
of God in the events of providence, and they 
do it sometimes anxiously. Why, then, should 
not the same divine power be similarly exerted, 
and. similarly watched, in the operations of grace 
upon the soul? Is not the soul more precious 
than the body? Is not an eternal world more 
important than this transitory one? Does not 
our conduct in life depend very much upon the 
state of our hearts and affections? Is not God 
a Spirit, and are not his dealings, therefore, 
primarily and immediately with our spirits? Yes. 
All these things are true, and if true, conclusive ; 
and we must watch anxiously for the salvation of 
God, to see what he will say unto us. 

Men and brethren, if we are indifferent and 
careless, all that passes either within or without 
us will have no effect: it will pass by unheeded. 
‘There may be a certain formal acknowledgment 
of sin, but it will not lead to newness of life. 
There may be a certain recognition of the claims 
of Christ, but it will not lead to taking up the 
cross and following him. There may be a general 
approval of things that are excellent, but it will 
not lead to a consistent walk with God. You 
ask, perhaps, why so many “ halt,” as the prophet 
says, “ between two opinions;” why they stop, 
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as it were, midway between God and the world; 
why they are neither, so to speak, profligate nor 
pious ; why they rest, as they do, in a tacit acquies. 
cence in the Gospel, instead of manifesting an 
eager and cordial reception of it ;—you ask, per. 
haps, the cause of all this, and inquire what js 
lacking in such characters. The answer is that, 
they are not in earnest about the salvation of their 
souls; they are not anxiously watching to see 
what the Lord will say unto them. Whereas, let 
the soul awake from sleep—let it start up and 
listen to the voice in the temple hitherto unheard 
—let it rise at the command and follow the lesd- 
ings ef God’s Spirié, and all will be thenceforth 
eagerness, activity, anxiety. “Who art thon, 
Lord ?” was the first wondering question of St. 
Paul after he had risen from the earth; followed 
by the anxious inquiry, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” The moment we hear Christ’s 
voice, or recognise his hand, these are the questions 
we should ask with all earnestness and anxiety. 
Would we but do so, laying aside all excuses and 
suggesting no delays, God’s Spirit would lead us 
onwards into “all the way of truth.” It is cod 
indifference which turns the edge of the Spirit's 
sword, which blunts the arrows of conviction, 
which silences the voice of conscience, and pre 
vents our listening to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely. Would that these 
words could remove it from some heart! The 
practical trial of their truth could easily be made. 
We say that “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life;”—that ‘‘ this is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners;”—that “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God;”—that salvation 
is “not of works, lest any man should boast;”— 
that we must come to the “fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness,” and seek there and in the 
precious blood-shedding on the cross for our 
cleansing from all sin ;—that the way is open, and 
the offer of grace made freely unto all ;—that the 
office of the Divine Spirit is to take of these things 
of Christ, and show them unto us;—that he strives 
with men ;—that he is striving with each one of us; 
—that every good resolution, every tender feeling, 
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every holy desire, every touch of penitence, every 
look at Christ, every tear of contrition, is his 
saying work, and tends to bring about our recon- 
ciliation with God. Now, you may prove the 
truth of all this practically, by examining your- 
self, by venturing on Christ, by ning the grace 
given, by seeking the aid of God’s Spirit with 
all anxiety, and thus “following on to know the 
Lord.” 

Remember, that neither speaker nor writer can 
do more than bring the truth before the hearer 
or reader, and with an affectionate interest urge 
the trial. Though watchmen, wé cannot awake 
you; though ambassadors, we cannot convince 
you. Indifference is an impenetrable covering, 
keeping off all things profitable, and keeping in 
all things hurtful. Clad in it as a garment, God’s 
yord is spoken to you in vain. But if one heart 
throws it off and responds to these words—if 
one, however unknown to him who holds this 
pen, and traces these lines, begins to pray for 
God’s Spirit, and to seek for God’s grace, and 
to watch for the signs of God’s appearing, his 
labour shall not be in vain in the Lord. Let 
him watch as anxiously as the prophet on his 
tower, and in due time he will surely hear 
something which the Lord his God has to say 
to him. 


IV.—WATCH PATIENTLY. 


Did any one, from the foregoing reflections, draw 
the conclusion, that of a certainty light would im- 
mediately dawn upon the anxious watcher? The 
words were surely, not immediately. Even as God 
said to the prophet, “ At the end it shall speak, 
and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; because 
it will surely come, it will not tarry.” This is an 
important direction. 

God’s ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
asour thoughts. They are all “yea and amen;” 
that is, fixed and immovable; and every one, led 
into the fold of Christ, shall there go in and out 
and find pasture. But God goeth oftentimes a 
way by himself, and leadeth us by a way we know 
not. Patience must often have her “perfect work,” 
and we have to “tarry the Lord’s leisure.” If 
indeed aroused and anxious about our soul’s sal- 
vation, then we have to learn patience. Watch 
anxiously, but patiently, till God teaches you what 
as yet you know not, and gives you the deliverance 
which, perhaps, you seek. There is no limit set to 
the time when you may say, “ Why should I wait 
for the Lord any longer? Why should I distress 
myself so much with these convictions of sin, and 
these uncertainties as to the future? Why go 
I thus heavily while the enemy oppresses me?” 
You never can know God’s time beforehand for 
sending deliverance. You are “toiling in rowing;” 
you never can tell in what watch the Saviour will 








come “walking upon the waters.” Your soul is 
cast down within you; you never can tell when it 
will be filled with joy and peace in believing, and 
will rise buoyantly and cheerfully. Saul waited 
for a limited time, and then offered his un- 
hallowed sacrifice; and then Samuel came; and he 
lost both the blessing and the kingdom. Had he 
waited a little longer, he would not have waited 
in vain, and his kingdom would have been esta- 
blished. Young converts often expect to reap the 
harvest of religion before the seed has well been 
sown. They think to enter upon the privileges of 
God’s people, to know the love of Christ, to digest 
the “strong meat” of the Gospel, to live a life of 
faith upon the Son of God, to tread Satan under 
their feet shortly, to rise to the top of the school 
at a bound, to learn at once what only experience 
teaches. They want patience. They want to do 
what Isaiah’s watchman did when set upon the 
tower in obedience to God’s command: “TI stand 
continually,” he says, “upon the watch tower in 
the daytime, and I am set in my ward whole 
nights.” So when there was a threatened invasion 
by the Assyrians, the people were told that “in 
returning and rest” they should be saved; that 
“in quietness and confidence” should be their 
strength. The most unlikely means are the only 
sure ones when God directs their use. 

It is the same with our progress in the divine 
life. The shortest way to make progress, is often 
to watch patiently and wait God’s time. But 
“No,” too many say in these days, “I have waited 
long enough. I am losing time. Things are 
getting crooked, I must set them straight. Old 
paths are very well, but I must make new ones.” 
They become teachers before they have learnt, 
and sit upon the judgment-seat without wisdom to 
decide. They make religion a matter of excitement 
and sensation, rather than a great reality and a 
daily work. They set themselves to the task of 
proselyting others, rather than of watching over 
their own spirits. They would have disciples 
sitting at their feet, rather than sit themselves 
as disciples at Christ’s feet! These things are 
spoken, not so much in the way of reproach, as of 
caution. It is quite clear that whatever does 
really tend to our own personal edification and 
growth in grace, must come from God; that he 
gives it in his own time and way; and that his 
time and way must be the best. If he enjoins, 
then, “waiting patiently on him;” if the apostles 
extol the “ patience of hope;” if the Psalmist says, 
“Tarry ye the Lord’s leisure;” if the prophet on 
the watch tower, expecting his message, is told, 
“Tfit tarry, wait for it,”—if these things are so, then 
we shall generally find that patient waiting is the 
quickest and the surest way to attain our ends, 
and learn our duty, and get our answers. Go.on 
diligently in God’s service, as you have been taught; 
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use intelligently and lovingly all the means of 
grace at your disposal; endeavour to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; dig down 
and deepen all present convictions; avoid every- 
thing which may embitter meditation or hinder 
prayer; let the “one thing needful” be kept 
prominently before your eyes; let affections find 
food in things above; learn more thoroughly and 
practically the things of God which you do know; 
and then wait God’s time for teaching you the 
things you do not know, and for making you 
“neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Not that 
any one is to “stand all the day idle,” awaiting 
listlessly the subsiding of the stream, and neglect- 
ing any work that his hands may find to do; 
not that any one skould hide his light “ under 
a bushel, or under a bed,” much less that 
he should be “ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ crucified, and to fight manfully under his 
banner against the world, the flesh, and the devil ;” 
but that for the nourishment and growth of in- 
terior and personal piety, fer the maintenance of 
the life of God in the soul, for true happiness, and 
for solid usefulness, a silent, patient, and some- 
what retired walk is best. The grand and dis- 
tinguishing mark of eminent and holy men has 
ever been that they could say, with David, “I 
waited patiently upon the Lord.” 
V._WATCH SUBMISSIVELY. 

The prophet, speaking for himself upon the 
watch tower, says, “I will watch and see what he 
will say unto me, and what I shall answer when 
Iam reproved, or argued with.” That is, “TI will 
not prescribe, but submit. I will not struggle to 
get my own way, after I have learnt God’s way. 
I will not “kick against the pricks.” I will carry 
theory into practice. I will obey at once, and 
wait to learn God’s reasons hereafter. I did not 
ask to have my own will, or speak my own words: 
I asked to know his will and hear his words: 
What he says, I will hear; what he directs me to 
answer, I will speak.” 

This sums up all. Why watch without; why 
watch within; why watch anxiously; why watch 
patiently, if we do not purpose to watch submis- 
sively? This is, indeed, most necessary. God 
teaches us many things, both in providence and 
erace, which are not agreeable to flesh and blood. 
Our fancies must be obliterated, our tempers 
subdued, our right eye plucked out, our right 
hand cut off, so that we may but do God’s will on 
earth, and inherit his kingdom in heaven. It is 


often difficult and often humbling; but “ strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
unto life.” We seek a high station; God appoints 
‘alow one. We would fain soar; God puts us ina 
cage. We have a high look and a proud spirit; 

















God sends affliction and the rod. We touch the 
third heavens; God sends the thorn in the flesh, 
The voice of joy is in our dwelling; God sends the 
voice of weeping. We arc occupied in important 
duties; God lays us aside by sickness. We hare 
many future schemes; God disappoints them al}, 
We love ease; God sends trouble. We coy 
wealth; God sends poverty. Our motives may 
not be all wrong, nor our wishes unlawful; byt 
that is not the point. The point is, whether, when 
God’s answer comes, and his will is known, hoy. 
ever contrary to flesh and blood, we can submit 
in silence and acquiescence, and say, “It is the 
Lord; let him do what seemeth him good.” 

This is the real spirit to be cultivated. We 
must not, under any semblance of desiring to 
know God’s will, seek our own. We are apt u. 
consciously to do this. We must watch against it, 
and watch submissively, ready to obey God’s will 
when known, and not try underhand to get our own. 

It is much the same in grace as thus it is in 
providence. We look for light oftentimes; but 
behold darkness. We want to save ourselves; 
Christ is lifted up on the cross as the only 
Saviour. We crave comfort; God deepens con- 
viction. We want the palm branch; God sends 
the sword and shield. We want to be at home; 
God sends usona pilgrimage. Watch submissively, 
O Christian, for you will assuredly find some 
of these unexpected turns in the work of grace! 
The reason is, that God knows what is the very 
best, and we are often expecting and longing for 
the very worst. God knows our state of mind— 
our tendencies, our besetting sins, our weakness, 
and our strength. He knows whether we can carry 
a full cup; whether we shall wax wanton under 
prosperity, or become faint under adversity; and 
he orders all things for our real good and growth 
in grace. It is more than probable that if we had 
our own way, if we could supply our own need, 
if sunshine and showers were at our own com- 
mand, if we were our own masters, if we hadall 
the petitions we asked, and all the supplies we 
think we required, not one of us would “endure 
unto the end, and be saved.” Spoiled children 
destroy themselves. 

Should not even the probability of this teach 
us submission to Him who is our Father in heaven, 
and who is all-wise, all-good, all-powerful: and that 
especially because of his sure promises that “ He 
will make all things work together for good” to 
them that love him; and that he will make us 
“finally more than conquerors through him that 
hath loved us?” The best of us have to learn 
this submission. “I have learned,” says St. 
Paul, “in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.” When learned, it is a blessed state of 
mind. May it be aimed at and attained to by 
every reader. The time will come when it will be 
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“Tn the solemn shadowed evening think upon them still, and pray.”—p. 810. 
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indeed a subject for thankfulness and joy; for our 
“light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory; whilst we look not at the 


things which are seen, but at those which are 
unseen. For the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 








s 


FORWARD! 


| PAKE the fiery-tongued apostle, spake that 
man of heavenly mind, 

Yo) Press ye forward, ever forward, and forget 
the things behind.” 


Spake a preacher from the pulpit—‘“ When those 
stirring words he said, 

Paul would teach you, fellow-Christians, that ye 
should forget the dead.” 


Young that preacher was, though zealous. 
never learned the lore 

How the dead are not behind us, how “not lost, but 
gone before.” 






He had 


Yet unfleshed his maiden sword, perchance, or not in 
keenest strife ; 

He had seen no blossoms drop, methought, from off 
his tree of life ; 


Or never had he thus the tender words of Scripture 
read, 

Bidding us forget the loved ones whom the world 
misnameth dead. 


For they are “not dead, but sleeping,” even as of old 
they slept ; 

When their bodies lay soft-pillowed, still the soul 
her vigil kept. 


Only thus they still are sleeping: only thus, a little 
space, 

Have we laid them in “ God’s acre,” in the quiet 
sleeping-place : 

But in spirit they are with us; as of old they oft 
would roam, 


By the kind Dream-angel wafted to some unforgotten 
home. 





Far more truly are they with us, they behold and 
love us yet— 

Shall we dare to think God’s Holy Book could tell us 
to forget? 


Oh, forget them never, never! In this world there's 
no such stay 

As to feel their blest companionship along life’s 
devious way. 


Think upon thera when the golden sun lights up a 
newborn day ; 

In the solemn shadowed evening, think upon them 
still, and pray ; 

Pray to grow into their likeness—not to join them 
in their rest ; 

Leave the future to our Father, who alone knows 
what is best. 


But pray that, soon or late, whene’er the wayfaring 
is O’er, 

Ye may join the severed circle, never to be broken 
more. 


And though ofttimes thinking, praying, ye may feel 
the eyelid wet ; 

Better far to think upon them thus than coldly to 
forget. 


Fellow-Christians, this my reading of the sacred 
scroll of yore, 

“Press ye forward, ever forward, reaching to the 
things before.” 


Still before, and not behind us, I discern the happy 
band 
Beckoning on with angel fingers to our home— 
God’s better land ! 
Rev. Cuartes Maurice Davies, D.D. 








THE REJECTORS OF OUR LORD.—VI. 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


PILATE. 

** When Pilate heard that saying he was the more afraid,” 

emmeeee HE Scriptural narratives give us to 
understand, with wonderful clearness 
64 and truth to nature, the motives that 
{q| agitated and perplexed Pilate when 
called to try our Lord. Compared 
with the black ingratitude of the people, and the 
sullen, remorseless hatred of the priests, those 








motives are almost respectable; and we can feel 
some pity for the weakness and the entanglements 
by which Pilate was drawn, or driven, into his 
great crime. I, at least, confess to a degree of 
compassion for this Gentile stranger which I never 
could feel for any other actor in this murderous 
conspiracy against justice, and holiness, and God. 

A few things must be premised before we 
examine the history itself. Pilate had already 
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been guilty of deeds which put him more or less 
into the power of the chief priests. At one time 
he had set up idolatrous emblems in Jerusalem, 
seemingly to affront the people, and contrary to 
all Roman usage, for no nation were less given to 
wanton insult, or more willing to conciliate their 
subjects. The Jews crowded round him, and com- 
plained, but Pilate hemmed them in with troops: 
and bade them submit or die. They would not 
submit, and he yielded for the moment. Again, 
he seized the sacred money, the corban, of whose 
abuses Christ complained, and built a watercourse 
with it; and when they again flocked around him, 
his soldiers beat some of them to death, and others 
were crushed under the feet of the multitude. For 
these excesses he had been in great danger of 
losing his post, and another complaint would 
scarcely be passed over. This accounts for much 
of his hesitation and distress, though it does not 
excuse it. 

But Pilate was not bound to have tried the case 
at all. The Jews could not put to death without 
Roman sanction; but that sanction was often 
given almost as a matter of course, and it was 
something to his credit that he resolved to inquire 


into the matter for himself. He had heard of | 


Jesus, probably as Herod did. He knew (for what 
ruler could overlook the existence of such a man?) 
that this was no exciter of sedition, but, at the 
worst, a harmless and gentle enthusiast, and that 
for envy he was given up, and he made an effort 
torescue him. His fault was, that he would not 
tisk enough for that end; that he rather wished 
than willed to let him go. 

On the other side, we must remember that the 
Romans were the men of justice and theory, the 
lawgivers of the ancient world. It was not sixty 
years since their greatest poet boasted that the 
mission of Rome was “to spare the humble and 
to crush the proud.” In no man was an act of 
injustice, of partiality to the powerful against the 
good, less to be excused than in one of that 
splendid race of people, whose laws are at this 
day the solid foundation of our own. The act of 
Pilate, after all excuses have been made, was as if 
an English judge should sentence an Indian pariah 
to die to please the Brahminical priesthood whom 
his virtues had enraged 

The first question he puts when the prisoner 
appears is, “ What accusation bring ye against 
this man?” They answer, doubtless according to 
the plot which was just laid, that he was already 
tried: “If he were not a malefactor we would not 
deliver him unto thee;” and when he tells them 
to pass sentence for themselves, to “judge him 
according to your law,” they say, “ It is not lawful 
for us to put any man to death.” It is now, per- 
haps, that Pilate first learns how far they are 
resolved to go. 


Seeing that he would not consent to murder 
Jesus off-hand, they falsely declare that the pri- 
soner’s crime is treason, whereas the sentence 
already passed was fer blasphemy. Now Pilate 
must have ascertained long ago that Jesus was 
no political schemer; for he had put many such 
to death, assuredly with little help from the 
Sanhedrim. . Therefore, he is content to question 
Jesus himself. “Art thou aking?” Whereupon 
he who scorned to answer at the malignant exa- 
mination by the Jews, does his best for the 
sincere inquirer; tells him that if his royalty 
were temporal, his followers would have resisted 
his arrest, even if they had not taken arms 
before; but his kingdom was spiritual, and founded 
on the obedience of all who hear the truth to him 
who came to be its witness. Pilate, however, was 
no hearty seeker for these deep things of God, 
and his sad, sarcastic scepticism breaks out in 
the despairing words, “ What is truth?” Here 
is one grand flaw revealed in his character. But 
he tells the Jews that the accusation has fallen 
through: “I find no fault in him atall.” Instantly 
their rage breaks out in many vehement charges, 
to which Jesus, though questioned, answers no- 
thing. He had refuted their chosen slander, and 
Pilate might easily infer the falsehood of the 
rest. Christ would give all needful help, but no 
more. 

The second shortcoming is seen now, for the 
ruler no sooner hears a chance mention of Galilee, 
than he sends Jesus to Herod, catching at the 
hope of shaking off this troublesome and ugly 
affair without committing himself 

Things are still worse when Christ returns, for 
Pilate solemnly declares that neither Herod nor 
himself finds any fault in him; and yet he offers, 
as a feeble and cowardly compromise, to chastise 
before releasing him. Of course, it is in vain; 
and apparently he so framed the offer as to sug- 
gest that Christ might be sentenced if they would 
not demand his actual execution. He might be 
the prisoner released at that season as a favour ; 
and this humiliation would be likely to break his 
influence. And so we are told in this connection 
that he knew that for envy they had delivered 
him, as if he hoped this ignominy would satisfy 
their spleen. Even when they prefer a cut-throat 
and a plunderer, Pilate seems to cling to this way 
of escape, and hints that a second grace may be 
had for asking it: “What shall I do then with 
Jesus who is called Christ?” This unmanly 
| scheming is useless, or only encourages their 

violence; and presently he surrenders the point, 
washing his hands by way of disowning his own 
| responsibility. Then comes that fearful scene of 
| mockery and insult, and the horrors of a Roman 
| scourging; after which Pilate once more appeals 
to their compassion, and brings out the patient, 
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dignified sufferer to them with the words, “Behold 
the man.” It seems as if he would do anything for 
Christ except what he was solemnly bound to do; 
and nothing less than that could save him. 

Even yet he is undecided and perplexed. Christ 
has so far impressed him by his dignity and meek- 
ness, by those strange and mighty deeds of which 
he has perhaps heard, and by the coincidence of 
his own wife’s dream, that the words, “he made 
himself the Son of God,” fill him with dread, and 
stop the surrender that was so nearly complete. 
Appalled, he asks, “Whence art thou?” and 
though he can get no answer any more from one 
who sees that base fear has quite taken the place 
of conscience and compassion, yet from that hour 
he seeks to release him. So completely may 
nobleness and holiness ef soul, even in the midst 
of shame, agony, and feebleness, overawe the 
beholder and abash the mere advantages of 
fortune. 

The Jews, however, were not thus to be baffled, 
and they now raise a cry which checks the fear of 
God by the more palpable danger from man. They 
will charge Pilate himself with treason if the pri- 
soner escape. “If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cxsar’s friend: whosoever maketh himself a 
king speaketh against Cesar.” To one who had 
already been at the point to yield, whose character 
at Rome was bad, whose temporising disposition 
had throughout been mournfully manifest, this 
risk was far too great to run. He can only falter 
out an appeal to their national prejudices. ‘Shall 
I crucify your king?” It was acleyer and cunning 
ruse, but one which had no chance ef succeeding 
‘with a mob already possessed by an absorbing 
passion. And it showed the unscrupulous temper 
of the man, that he, the Roman governor, should 
seek to gain his purpose by appealing to that 
sentiment which was most opposed to Roman 
interests. That effort being thwarted, Jesus is 
given up to die. He who might, humanly speak- 
ing, have saved Christ from the cup he dreaded, 
and the baptism that straitened him, gained for 
himself a bad immortality in the Apostles’ Creed: 
‘crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

Two more characteristic notices of him are 
found in Scripture. The spleen and rage of his 
defeat are shown in the inscription which he him- 
self writes for the cross: “This is the King of 
the Jews,” and in his sullen answer to the com- 
plaint of the insulted priests. And the opinion 
others formed of him is easily seen in the guarantee 
given to the soldiers, who were to say that Christ’s 
body was stolen while they slept: “If this come 
to the governor’s ears,* we will persuade him and 
secure you.” The persuasion, so certain to succeed, 
could not be anything but a bribe. 


* Or better: “If the governor tcke formal cognisance of 
his.” 





One scarcely needs to point out the lessons 9 
a career like this. It teaches us the danger of old 
faults. Pilate could have resisted the pressure of 
the hierarchy, if the whole tenor of his conduc} 
would have borne investigation; but what would it 
avail to be acquitted on this head if the inquiry 
brought out other ruinous delinquencies? §o jg 
many a young man driven from extravagance to 
extravagance, and then from crime to crime, by 
being compromised. Once one touches an accom. 
modation bill, the “fatal facility” of raising money 
becomes a terrible temptation in itself; once g 
vicious friend finds him intoxicated, he can hardly 
plead moral scruples as an excuse for not plung. 
ing deeper into vice. To be called “a saint” js 
dreadful to some men and in some companies, but 
how much more stinging is the taunt: “Can you 
be turning saint upon our hands?” “ Easy,” said 
a pagan poet, “easy is the descent to hell; but to 
retrace one’s steps, this is toil indeed.” From a 
guilty pleasure to a lie, from a lie to theft for 
secret means of indulgence, and so down to false- 
witness against others, to perjury, to forged names; 
and when detection suddenly threatens, to the 
hasty blow that makes one a murderer for ever— 
easy is each downward step, and there are fiends 
who drag men on. Pilate began with insult and 
extortion, he went on to crucify the Lord of glory, 
and he died by his own hand. 

We learn the danger of indecision. The only 
way to extricate oneself from the toils of evil 
habit, is to be firm and strong; to hesitate is to 
be lost; to go as far as we can with the doers of 
deeds we hate, to wink at their perpetrating what 
we dare not take an active part in; to wash our 
hands and say, “I am innocent,” when conscience 
calls us guilty—this is the sure way to stiffen the 
neck and harden the heart, until we are suddenly 
cut off without remedy. Therefore Scripture 
teems with warnings against hesitation. ‘“ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve,” saith Joshua; 
“now is the day of salvation,” saith Paul; and a 
greater than either said, “In this thy day.” Itis 
Satan who says, “ To-morrow.” 

We learn the duty of private judgment. The 
accusers had a purer creed than he, they sat in 
Moses’ seat, they could have taught him many 
vital truths; but yet his plain duty was to think for 
himself, and to obey his own convictions against 
their demand. Many a soul is injured by arguing 
that, what A does, and B approves of, and 0 
advocates, cannot be wrong, and so doing what 
(for itself, at least) is sin because it is not of faith, 
Yet, if the opinions of A, B, and C were ever 80 
just, that would not justify D in acting contrary to 
his own judgment. What Paul could do without 
fear or guilt, might cause a weak brother to 
perish, because his conscience would be defiled. 





The function of external authority is to guide the 
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judgment, not to override it. Our eyes may be en- 
lightened by the knowledge of another, but we must 
not be dragged by it as a blind man by his dog. 
We learn the worthlessness of feeble wishes. 
How many thousands there are who have, as they 
will tell you, some relish for sacred things, some 
desire to belong to Christ; and they mean to be 





his people at a future time, when it will not be so 
hard as now, when circumstances will not be all 
against them. Let such people take to heart this 
awful warning. Pilate really wished to save Christ, 
and he did more, he took steps toward that end; 
but he was timid, wavering, aiming at two incon- 
sistent things, both of which he lost. 








THE FLITCH OF BACON TEST AND TESTIMONIAL. 


BY ELIHU 
mm O one but an American can thoroughly 
/ know and realise how completely and 
keenly the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, on unmooring their barque 
for the New World, severed themselves 
and the State they founded from the institutions, 
habits, customs, and ideas of the Old. Indeed, con- 
sidering the seasonat which they sailed, and the cold 
and barren point of the wild continent on which 
they landed, one might fancy that they thought of 
doing penance as well as obedience to their reli- 
gious faith and convictions. This predilection for 
austere experience, and the sharp and continuous 
necessities of their condition, combined to make 
hard labour, prayer, and watch and ward against 
the Indians and hostile elements, the unbroken oc- 
cupation and thought of all their waking hours. 
The youngest on board the Mayflower, and the 
first-born children of New England, had no time 
to play, if they had the spirit for it. The holidays 
of the Old World were all rejected as occasions of 
sinful levity. Even Christmas was banned, be- 
cause of its association with ecclesiastical systems 
which they had denounced and fled. Saints’ days, 
and all the old Church anniversaries, were excluded 
from the calender of their months. All the sports, 
games, traditions, legends, and harmless supersti- 
tions that made Old England “Merrie” under 
every régime, were left behind, as frivolities ill- 
becoming a sober and intelligent people, who had 
gone to such “an unoccupied corner of the earth” 
to consecrate themselves, as a new and chosen 
Israel, to the service and life of a purer religion. 
Their posterity, up to the present generation, have 
built upon the foundation thus laid, and only one 





. weekday in the year is observed or remembered as 


anational anniversary, and that is Independence 
Day. The Annual Thanksgiving, which the New 
England Fathers substituted for Christmas, has 
been slowly making the tour of the States, but has 
not yet become national. But the anniversary 
which it was designed to supersede, under the 
genius of a more genial spirit, is coming to be more 
and more widely one of the joy-days of the nation. 
Although games, sports, and various forms of re- 
creation are not organised or associated with set 
holidays, as in “Merrie England,” they are not 
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the less common or less enjoyed, from Maine to 
California. 
In all the list of games, sports, and other divert- 


ing recreations, no town or village in America has 
any special traditionary usage or custom of its 
own, as is SO common in England; no odd, unique 
practice, coming down from the mist and mys- 
teries of a legendary period, which no one can 
explain or defend, but which has made obstre- 
perous fun and frolic, for twenty generations of 


the common people. I am sure a large volume 


might be filled with a description of these tradi- 
tionary practices peculiar to different towns and 
villages in England. One might well wonder who 
invented them; 
of the early ages of Christendom had a hand in 
elaborating such queer sports for the masses. 


whether the ingenious monks 


Taking them all in all, the moral as well as the 


scenic aspects of the custom, I am inclined to 
think that the flitch-of-bacon demonstration ought 


to stand at the head of these rural institutions. 
The world is pretty well acquainted with the pic- 
ture and the description of the Dunmow celebra- 
tion; but it is probable that not one in a hundred 
who have read that description, ever heard of the 
Staffordshire rival of the Essex exhibition. The 
little parish or lordship of Whichnover had its 
flitch of bacon, if not from time immemorial, at 
least from pre-Caxton times, or before any English 
history was put in print. Which of the two was 
the original flitch, is a question which may be left 
to the antiquaries, who might also decide whether 
the custom was a Norman or Teutonic institu- 
tion introduced into England. It appears that 
Whichnover was the seat of Sir Walter Somer- 
ville, given him by William the Conqueror. Fol- 
lowing down his posterity, we come to Sir Phillip 
de Somerville, who inherited the estate in the tenth 
year of Udward III. This favoured knight so 
worked his way into the good graces of the Duke 
of Lancaster that half his taxes were remitted, and 
other special privileges conferred upon him. But, 
apparently, to prevent these concessions from 
stirring up the jealousy and ill-will of less privi- 
leged neighbours, they were qualified by a curious 
condition, which put the whole community into 
good humour from generation to generation. It 
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was not only to prescribe a large and open hospi- 
tality, but a test or affidavit of conjugal fidelity 
and happiness, evidently designed to have good 
effect upon husbands actual and prospective. It 
also held out a flattering testimonial to Church 
dignitaries—high and low—who had performed 
their duties acceptably for the first year after their 
appointment. The language in which the custom 
was first described in print, is the most suitable in 
which it could be given 

‘That he find, maintain, and sustain one Bacon 
Flitch hanging in his hall at Whichnover ready 
prepared at all Time of the Year, but in Lent to 
be given to every Man or Woman that is married, 
after a Year and a Day that their marriage is 
past; to every man of Religion, as Archbishop, 
Bishop, and Prior, as also to every Priest, after a 
Year and a Day of their Profession finished and 
their dignity received, whensoever they shall come 
to demand it, in their own Person or by their 
Deputy. When any of them come they must 
make their Demand of the Porter or Bailiff of the 
Lordship who shall appoint them to return 
on , and with two Freeholders of the Lord- 
ship having summoned a Jury of the Tenants to 
do service to the Bacon, and be present on the 
Day assigned, to wait for him that fetcheth the 
Bacon. When he is come with his Friends, there 
shall be delivered unto them, and all present to 
do their services to the Bacon, chaplets, and they 
shall be led with Trumpets, Tabors, and other 
Music, to the Hall Door, where the Lord, or his 
Steward, shall stand ready to deliver the Bacon 
after these ceremonies performed, viz.— 

“He enquires of the Demandant, who brings 
two of his Neighbours to answer upon Oath, If 
the Demandant be a wedded man? and, If, since 
his marriage, one Year and a Day be past? and, 
Whether he be a Freeman or a Villain? If his 
Neighbours answer affirmatively to these three 
Points, then the Bacon shall be taken down and 
breught to the Hall Door, and be laid upon a Heap 
of Wheat and Rye of half a Quarter of each. And 
he that claimeth the Bacon shall kneel down, lay- 
ing his Right Hand upon a Book lying upon the 
Bacon and Corn, and shall make Oath in manner 
following :— 

“*Hear you, Sir Philip Somerville, Lord of 
Whichnover, Maintainer and Giver of this Bacon, 
that I, A. B., since I wedded C. D., my Wife, and 
since I had her in my Keeping and at my Will, 
by a Year and a Day after our Marriage, would 
not have changed with none other, fairer or fouler, 
richer or poorer, nor for any other descended of 
greater Lineage, sleeping or waking, at no Time. 
And if the said C. D. were single, and I single, 
I would take her to be my wife before all the 
Women in the World, of what condition soever 
they be, good or evil,’ &e. And his neighbours 











shall make Oath that they believe he has gaig 
truly.” 

The dullest fancy can easily conceive what 9 
day of sensational jollification this rite of social 
life afforded to the whole community far and near, 
It must have been a day of the richest fun to all 
the newly-married couples of the neighbourhood, 
and to all the hopeful candidates for connubial 
happiness. Although it would seem that only 
one husband in the year applied for the prize and 
won it, still hundreds of married and unmarried 
people, young and old, rich and poor, who stood 
by and witnessed the ceremony, must have entered 
into the spirit and object of the ordeal with the 
liveliest enjoyment. ‘True, A. B.’s wedded 0. D. 
may have stood nearest to him in blushing pride 
and happiness as he uttered the solemn assevera- 
tion of love and fidelity to her on his knees, yet 
there were scores of couples standing next who 
discussed the point between them, in all sorts of 
inaudible but intelligible ways, whether the kned- 
ing husband was speaking for their conjugal 
experience as well as his own. The good-natured 
or ill-natured pinches, and pokings, and poutings; 
the mouths made to “soft rebukes in blessings 
ended,” and all the nameless and indescribable 
play of face, and eye, and wordless language of 
thought, must have made it a rich scene to the 
casual spectator. There seems to have been a 
spice of waggery in the custom; as if the ordeal 
imposed upon the bacon-winner would suppress 
much competition for the prize. The term, iron- 
clad oath, has become well known in the Southern 
States of America, as describing a fealty to the 
Union which few Secessionists could confess to. 
It is quite evident that the silver-clad oath pre- 
scribed to the happy man who could truthfully 
take it on his knees before such a crowd of neigh- 
bours who knew him well, was designed to reduce 
the ceremony to one celebration in the year. 
Certainly the oath embraces declarations not in- 
cluded in the marriage covenant at the hymeneal 
altar. Some of them lose in compliment what 
they gain in alliteration; especially that in which 
he solemnly avers he “would not have changed 
with none other fairer or fouler,’”’ constructively 
implying that if she were foul in her disposition 
or manners, he would not prefer one worse 
in either or both—a statement .which weakens 
the force of his attestations in favour of his 
wife. 

Whatever was the moral effect of the Flitch-of- 
Bacon test and testimonial contemplated by its 
orignator, it is quite certain that the man who 
won the prize was to be regarded and treated as @ 
hero by all the people assembled to witness and 
crown his triumph. The lord of the manor was to 
provide for the triumphal procession, “ to be 
ready with his carriage, viz, an Horse and Saddle, 
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a Sack and Pryke, to convey the said Bacon and 
Corn.” Here is a fact intimated worthy of notice. 
This custom was established before the time of 
four-wheeled vehicles, so that the carriage spoken 
of was a horse and saddle, which went with a 
quadrupedal instead ofa rotary motion. When 
the hero of the day had mounted upon his load of 
bacon and corn, with a cheese before him, if he 
was a freeman, the march commenced. The 
tenants of the lordship led the way, “with 





| a : 
| trumpets, tabors, and other sorts of music,” and 


the crowd that followed extemporised music of 
their own, which, if not in the same tune, meant 
the same thing in spirit. Thus a holiday brim- 
full of good humour and healthy entertainment 
was provided for a rural community at a very 
small expense, by the lord of the manor,: and 
which made a scene of social life and enjoyment 
that left the relish of pleasant memories through- 
out the year. 








WILLY’S 


O tell me, papa, what I shall buy with 
the money my aunt sent me.” 

“My dear boy, I have already pro- 
posed several useful things.” 

“T don’t like useful things; mamma 
wanted me to get an amusing book, but I can borrow 
stories enough; and I don’t care to have them, once 
they’re read.” 

“Well, what would you like, Willy?” 

“T should like a pistol, papa, if you would allow 
me to have it. I saw a very small one with a boy 
the other day; but he assured me it would shoot 
birds. I think, papa, you might let me buy one the 
same, for I know boys younger than I am who have 
guns.” 

“Well, Willy, you may have a pistol; but be very 
cautious not to point it at yourself or any one else.” 

“Now, papa, surely you don’t think I would be so 
foolish.” 

“Do not be too sure of yourself, my boy; older 
and wiser people than you have met with serious 
accidents from fire-arms.” 

“T know that, papa; but, indeed, I shall be very 
careful. May I buy the pistol to-day ?” 

“You may.” 

Willy waited to hear no more, but bounded off 
to get one of his young friends to accompany him to 
the shop; and when his father returned in the even- 
ing, Willy had become the happy possessor of the 
long-coveted pistol, which he displayed with great 
pride, 

Next day he went out with his father to shoot, 
and they brought home several birds; but it was kept 
4 profound secret by whom they had been killed, and 
Willy used to talk to his friends about the birds 
we shot, the last day ws were out. His mother 
never felt quite easy about the pistol, but thought it 
would be unkind to allow her timidity to interfere 
with his pleasure. However, she used often to say, 
“Willy, dear, won’t you be careful ?—remember fire- 
arms are very dangerous.” 

Willy answered, with a smile, “Not at all dangerous, 
Tassure you, mamma, when properly used ; it’s only 
ladies who think so. My sisters are quite afraid of 
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the little pistol, when it’s not loaded, and can’t bear 
it pointed at them.”’ 

“You should never point it at any one, loaded or 
unloaded, Willy.” 

“Now, mamma, you surely do not think it could 
go off unloaded.” 

“No, Willy; but I think it quite possible you 
cotld make a mistake.” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid; I’m always cautious. You'll 
find no accident will happen with me.” 

Time passed on, and Willy’s friends became ac- 
customed to his having the pistol, and thought no 
more about the matter. Vacation was now over; 
but on occasional holidays he and some of his 
school-fellows used to enjoy short expeditions to 
the country, for the purpose of waging war against 
the small birds; and sometimes they brought home 
a few victims, unsuspicious enough to remain on the 
hedges until the mouth of the death-dealing pistol 
almost nestled in their feathers. 

Willy had three sisters, all younger than himself. 
Fanny, the eldest, was smart, active, and energetic, 
and might have been a great comfort to her mother, 
who was not strong; but, alas! one sad fault marred 
all her usefulness—namely, a want of consideration 





for the feelings of others. She was obliging, if 
| allowed to be so after her own fashion; indeed, 
| often officious, but seldom did exactly that which 
| was required, and never in the most pleasing way. 
| Now, it happened one day that Fanny’s mamma was 
| obliged to remain in bed from illness; Willy had 
gone out to shoot with two of his school friends; 
and the three children were left to themselves. Just 
| before their father went out in the morning, he 
‘called Fanny, and said: “I must now go to my 
| business, and poor mamma is suffering greatly from 
headache, so I depend on you, Fanny, not to allow 
'any noise in the house. Try to amuse the little 





| ones at some quiet play, or read them a pretty story. 
| I shall be back as soon as possible.” 

Fanny promised faithfully; but, alas! anything 

on which the comfort of others depended, quickly 

| passed from her mind. As soon as her father left 

the house, she took up a new book in which she was 
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much interested, saying, “Come, little ones; papa 
said I was to read out to you, so sit down and listen 
quietly, and mind not to disturb mamma.” 

The children did as they were bidden, very wil- 
lingly, hoping to hear a pretty story; but as Fanny 
continued to read, they soon discovered that the book 
she had chosen was quite beyond their comprehen- 
sion; so, after listening intently for a few minutes, 
they commenced whispering and playing with one 
another. Fanny was annoyed at this disturbance. 

“T never met such tiresome children,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“Can’t you stay quiet, when I take the 
trouble of reading out to you? 

“But, Fanny, we don’t understand that book, and 
you cannot expect us to sit doing nothing. If you 
will get an easy story, we will be quite silent.” 

“T have no idea of wasting my time with foolish 
baby tales, such as you like. Come, don’t be stupid, 
but listen to this.” 

Again she read, and presently the fidgeting re- 
commenced, until, losiig all temper, Fanny got up 
and shut the book, declaring they might do as they 
liked; she would not amuse them any more.” 

This resolution, however, was soon broken, not 
for the sake of pleasing her sisters, but because 
she felt dull and lonely, on account of her mother’s 
absence, and was glad of any resource to pass 
away the time. So when, after a long interval of 
silence, Charlotte said, “ Fanny, will you play a game 
of hide-and-seek with us?” she did not refuse, but 
spared her dignity by answering ungraciously, “I 
suppose I must, as papa bid me amuse you.” 

Meantime their mother kad fallen into a calm 
sleep, after the painful and restless night she had | 
passed, when she was roused with a sudden start, by 
a voice on the staircase just outside her door, scream- 
ing out, “ Ellen and Fanny, where are you hid? If 
you don’t ery out, I declare I won’t look for you 
any more!” 

Willy had gone a short way into the country with 
his companions, as he had frequently done before, | 
and having fired aS and missed several birds, he | 
remarked, “I think it is the fault of the pistol. I) 
must take more pains in loading.” 

Accordingly, he put in the right quantity of 
powder and shot with great care, then, after fixing | 
on the cap, he held the weapon carelessly by his 
“side whilst letting down the cock, when, how it 
happened he could not tell, for he was not aware of 
pulling the trigger, but there was a loud report, 
and the whole contents of the barrel were lodged in 
his leg. 

All was so sudden, that for a moment Willy could 
not believe he was really shot, and that the warnings 
he had received from his father and mother were 
not causeless. 

Sitting down on a bank, he bound up the wound 
as well as he was able, and, assisted by his com- 
panions, reached town; but never had the way 








. appeared so long. With great presence of mind, he | 
determined not to go home in this state, so firs 


proceeded to the house of a young surgeon with 
whom his family were acquainted; there he had the 
shot extracted and the wound dressed, which proyed 
a deep and painful one, though, providentally, not 
dangerous. 

When he arrived at home he was met by his 
father, who, after having heard the whole account, - 
said, “It is no use reminding you now, Willy, of all 
the warnings you have received. I am only thankful 
the accident was not of a more serious nature, [ 
suppose a few weeks’ confinement to the house will 
be the utmost extent of the penalty you must 
undergo. Let us feel very grateful that you are 
not maimed for life. The worst of it is, that I fear - 
your mother will be much frightened ; we must take 
care to tell her gently, as she has not been well 
all day.” 

But the caution was unavailing, for Fanny had 
slipped off while her father was speaking to Willy, 
determined to be the first to carry the news to her 
mother. ‘Surely,’ thought she, “they are all 
forgetting mamma; she ought to be told before 
any one else.” So up rushed Fanny, without giving 
one thought to her mother’s delicate state of health, 
or what her feelings were likely to be on hearing 
suddenly of her son’s wound, exclaiming, “Qh, 
mamma, mamma! have you heard the terrible news? 
Willy has shot his leg off!” 

“My boy—my boy!” shrieked the mother, wildly, 
as she sprang from her bed and endeavoured to 
reach the door; but the shock was too much for her 
delicate frame, and she sank fainting on the three 
hold. 

It was Fanny’s screams now which alarmed the 
household, for her first idea was that she had killed 
her mother. Poor girl, she was sadly punished for 
her indiscretion and exaggeration, for although her 
mother recovered the fainting fit, it. was only the 
commencement of a long and severe illness. How- 
ever, Fanny profited by all she had suffered, and 
became a considerate and thoughtful little girl 
She nursed her mother most devotedly during this 
tedious illness, and spared time also to attend to 
Willy, who was for three weeks confined to his room, 
and suffered much pain from his wound. She was 
also kind to her younger sisters, and most ingenious 
in devising quiet plays and amusements to prevent 
them disturbing the invalids. 

It was a happy day when she supported Willy to 
pay his mother a first visit in her bedroom, and 
heard them both declare that Fanny was grown such 
a kind and thoughtful nurse. As to Willy, he was 
soon able to go about as well as ever. He also had 
profited by his experience, and for the future was 
very careful of fire-arms. He learned, too, to think 
less confidently of his own wisdom, and with more 


respect of the advice of those older than himself. 
B. 





